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IS CIVILIZATION DETERMINED BY CLIMATE? 

In an article published in Harper's Magazine for May, Professor 
Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale University, refers to the civilization of 
the country below Mason and Dixon's Line as distinctly inferior to that 
above the line, and seeks to give the reason. We of the South are so 
accustomed to being misrepresented by New Englanders that we are not 
surprised that Prof. Huntington does the like, but the reason he gives 
for the suggested difference is new, and in some respects comforting. 
Other New England writers have attributed our inferiority to a kind of 
original depravity, resulting from negro slavery and a debased ancestry. 
They have taught that the evil was radical and fundamental, and thus 
left us no hope either in the present or the future. But now comes Dr. 
Huntington, a great traveller and explorer, with the information that the 
factor most potently influencing the status of the South is simply the 
constancy of the weather. Not a word about our depravity in the 
whole article, nor any word of New Englanders being the "salt of the 
earth" or "the elect of God." The superiority of New England and the 
North in general, including Illinois, where the professor was born, is 
reduced by Dr. Huntington to a mere matter of greater variability of 
climate. The climate of the South, he argues, is too constant to afford 
the necessary stimulus for high civilization, while in the changeful weather 
of the North there is an incentive to ceaseless motion and activity. 

He is not at all taken back by the fact that history seems to give 
emphatic contradiction to his ideas. Southern countries like Egypt, Greece, 
Italy and Mespotamia were centres of the arts and sciences, when wild and 
uncouth savages roved about in New England and the other parts of the 
world which Dr. Huntington associates with the dignity of present 
civilization — notably California and Germany. To explain this too ap- 
parent inconsistency he resorts to probabilities, and declares that 
probably the storm centres have shifted since those early days, and that 
probably in the course of centuries the climate of Mespotamia and other 
Southern countries have become more constant, thereby causing a 
deterioration in the human material found in those regions. 

This explanation, based confessedly upon guess, might seem rather 
far-fetched, but I am almost ready to accept it in view of the hope, remote 
as it may be, that it offers. By accepting the theory, we of the South 
need no longer regard ourselves as hopelessly lost, as former conceptions of 
us require, but the coming centuries may, after all, have a great future in 
store. A thousand years hence the fickleness of the Northern weather 
may change to constancy, and the climate of the South become as terrible 
as that of New Haven, or any other portion of the present favored regions 
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pointed out by Dr. Huntington. Time is nothing in the life of a great 
nation, and the South may patiently wait to have its own hour of triumph, 
while it sees New England reduced to the condition of modern Egypt. 
Indeed, the change may occur at any time. 

But after all, is not Dr Huntington a little "previous" in his new 
philosophy? Ought he not to define first what civilization is before assum- 
ing that the South is really inferior? Civilization has an uncertain mean- 
ing to me, and my doubt may excuse some interrogations. Does civiliza- 
tion consist in constructive governmental work ? If it does, then the 
history of the Union might make it appear that the political activity of 
the South before 1861, being confessedly greater than that of the North, 
rendered it much more civilized. Does it consist in the practice of 
humanity? Fifty years ago the South fought the Civil War, and knew that 
its failure in arms would mean its extinction as a nation, and yet with 
far more excuse for drastic measures than Germany, whose national 
entity is at any rate secure, it resorted to nothing that resembles the 
treatment of Belgium or the submarine warfare. Lee in Pennsylvania 
and Raphael Semmes upon the sea presented quite a contrast to Sherman 
in Georgia and Von Kluck in Belgium, and no drop of innocent blood 
dimmed the lustre of their achievements. 

If civilization is to be deemed mere commercial aggrandizement, then 
it is true that our Southern country is inferior to the North and to 
highly "cultured" Germany. But is this due to climatic variability? The 
climate of the South is variable enough, to be sure, but I rather think 
that there is an explanation in well-known facts — agricultural pursuits 
contrasted with manufactures, the race question and divided population, 
the burden of sectional taxation, and the devastation of a great civil war. 
If the South has not had proportionally as many scientists as the North, 
this is largely because her population is thin and scattered. Science loves 
the crowded centres, where its activity may receive adequate reward. 
Nevertheless, if we take the scientists of the first-water, those whom 
genius rendered independent of circumstances, it is very doubtful, indeed, 
whether the Northern States have any advantage proportionately over the 
Southern. Witness Maury, McCormick, the Le Contes, Rumsey, Aububon, 
Draper, Long, McDowell, Dudley, Sims, John Lawrence Smith, Walter 
Reed, Rupert Blue, and scores of other eminent Southern scientists. As 
population becomes denser in the South, science will become a more pay- 
ing institution, and the number of professional scientists — second and third- 
class men — will increase and crowd the biographical dictionaries, as they, 
do now in the North 

But, however far-fetched Dr. Huntington's conclusions may be, I 
wish to reiterate my indebtedness to him. To all Southern men his 
article ought to be immensely gratifying, wonderfully comforting — it holds 
out a hope ! 



